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The first 
United States is to be 


census Ol 


made. 


The Amazon River still has not been 


explored up all its tributaries. 


Vacuum cleaning for goats has been 


tried by one Connecticut farmer. 
The giraffe’s sore throat is no joke 


these animals do get sore throats and 


colds. 
The giraffe’s mottled coat is good 
camouflage when the animal feeds in 


the dappled sun and shade. 


The beautiful snow leopards of the 
Himalayas are rarely known to de 
scend low on the mountains, and range 


as high as 13,000 feet. 


the Old Testament 
conceivably be 


The mummy of 
character Jacob might 
found, since his son Joseph apparently 
ordered the body preserved in Egyptian 


manner, 


According to the Health Organiza 
tion of the League of Nations, such ath 
letic activities as fencing, boxing, wrest 
ling, and long distance running are un- 
suitable for women. 

One of the modern wonders of crime 
detection: a garment or weapon once 
stained with blood, even though cleaned, 
will glow with greenish light in the 
dark when di-aminophthal hydrazide is 


sprayed on the invisible stain. 


fur farms in the 
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Service, or on before meetinas. 


ferred to in the article. 


papers 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


How did little Chinese 
archaeologists? p. 69. 
What evidence did Police 
Xenokles leave behind him _ in 


Greece? p. 73. 


snuff jars fool 


Inspector 
ancient 


ASTRONOMY 


What planets are 
nings? p. 74 


visible in August eve- 
CHEMISTRY 


How can the 
tear gas? p. 78. 


farmer make good use of 


ENGINEERING 


How did St. Louis cut down on her smoke 
nuisance? p. 78. 

Why is China slow in adopting modern 
flood control methods? p. 70. 

How will New York World's Fair visi- 
tors be introduced to the highways of to- 
morrow? p. 72. 

What is the latest in locomotives, 
plementing the streamlined Diesels? p. 69. 

Where does Uncle Sam test model ships? 
p. 71. 


sup- 


ENTOMOLOGYs 


What are Agriculture officials 
battle grasshoppers? p. 76. 


using to 





QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IN THIS ISSUE 


Most articles which appear in SctENCE NEWS LETTER are based on communications to Science 
Where published sources are used they are re- 


GEOGRAPHY 
How 


p. 72. 


does a bog differ from a marsh? 


GEOLOGY 


How often does Old Faithful geyser fail 
to spout on schedule? p. 73. 


MEDICINE 


Can you inherit rheumatism? p. 70. 
METEOROLOGY 
Why is it unlikely that all the tribu- 


taries of the Mississippi would flood at one 
time? p. 72. 


PHYSICS 
How does the spectroscope serve in 


standardizing your drugs? p. 75 


PHYSIOLOGY 


What good does it do a cow to chew the 
cud? p. 73. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


How many persons are disabled today by 
illness? p. . 

What would it cost to insure proper med- 
ical care for Americans? p. 67. 

Why is the problem of paying the doctor 
a political concern? p. 68. 








Ven . > , 
Peru is trying to grow . pyrethrum 
flowers, important source of insecticides. 


Houses can be made to look larger by 
using light colored paint on large areas. 

It costs the modern farmer no more 
time and labor to produce 5,000 bushels 
of corn than it took for a farmer 100 
years ago to produce 250 bushels. 

Physicians who studied injuries in 
school sports reported that safety con- 
trols are available designed to eliminate 
50 per cent of all athletic injuries. 


Foundations of an old Greek fort 
have been unearthed in France, near 
Marseilles. 


A baby flamingo’s bill is straight un- 
til the bird is about two weeks old; then 
the bill begins to acquire a hump and 
downward curve. 


Prof. Arthur Weigall, archaeologist, 
once said that if a nation is cruel, its 
painting and sculpture show cruel deeds; 
and early Egypt shows its high ideals 
and decency by its art, in which only 
war scenes are savage. 
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Lives To Be Saved, Suffering 
Reduced By 10-Year Program 


Five-Point Plan Offered to Expand Public Health 
Services and Provide for Medical Care for Needy 


TREMENDOUS life-saving plan 
was presented to the National 
Health Conference at Washington. 

This plan is the program for provid- 
ing adequate medical and health care to 
the entire population drawn up by the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care 
of the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activ- 
ities. Members of the Technical Com- 
mittee are: Chairman, Miss Martha M. 
Eliot of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; 
Dr. I. S. Falk of the Social Security 
Board; Dr. Joseph W. Mountin, George 
St. J. Perrott and Dr. Clifford E. Wal- 
ler of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

“A major reduction in needless loss 
of life and suffering, an increasing pros- 
pect for longer years of productive, self- 
supporting life in our population” will 
be achieved by this plan within a dec- 
ade, the Technical Committee is con- 
vinced. 

The maximum cost to Federal, State 
and local governments of the first three 
features of the five-point plan is es- 
timated at $850,000,000 every year for 
10 years. The committee believes it will 
take 10 years of gradual expansion of 
medical and health services for the plan 
to become fully effective. 


Five Points 


First recommendation of the Techni- 
cal Committee is to expand general 
public health services with the hope of 
eradicating tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
eases and malaria, controlling deaths 
from pneumonia and cancer, and fight- 
ing mental diseases and industrial dis- 
eases more effectively. This part of the 
program is expected to cost $200,000,000 
annually, half of this to be borne by the 
Federal government. Along with this 
expansion of public health services, the 
committee recommends expanding ma- 
ternal and child health services, with the 
object of making “available to all 
mothers and children of all income 
groups and in all parts of the United 
States minimum medical services essen- 
tial for the reduction of our needlessly 
high maternal mortality rates and death 


rates among newborn infants, and for 
the prevention in childhood of diseases 
and conditions leading to serious disabil- 
ities in later years.” Annual cost: $165,- 
000,000. 

Second point in the committee’s plan 
provides for 360,000 hospital beds, in ad- 
dition to those already in existence, in 
general, tuberculosis, and mental hos- 
pitals and in rural and urban areas, and 
for the construction of 500 health and 
diagnostic centers in areas inaccessible 
to hospitals. These new hospitals and 
clinics would require financial assistance 
for the first three years of operation. 
Averaged over a ten-year period, the 
total annual cost is estimated at $146,- 
050,000, half of this to come from Fed- 
eral funds. 

Third point in the plan is for pro- 
viding medical care to the medically 
needy. Starting with $50,000,000 the first 
year, this part of the program, it is 
suggested, should be gradually expand- 
ed till it reaches the estimated level of 
$400,000,000 which would be needed 
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to provide minimum care to the medi 
cally needy groups. The Federal govern 
ment to meet one-half the annual costs. 

Fourth point in the plan is for re- 
ducing the burdens of sickness among 
self-supporting persons. It is suggested 
that this can be done “without great 
increase in total national expenditures” 
by devices for distributing these costs 
among groups of people over periods of 
time. Suggested method of financing 
would be either by general taxation 
or special tax assessments, or specific 
insurance contributions from potential 
beneficiaries, or both. No estimate of 
costs of this has yet been given by. the 
Technical Committee. The role of the 
Federal government, the committee states 
“should be principally that of giving 
financial and technical aid to the States” 
for developing sound programs of their 
own choice. 

Fifth and final point of the life-saving 
plan recommends providing insurance 
against the loss of wages during sick- 
ness. Details and costs of this part of the 
plan have not yet been announced. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Startling Remarks Made 
At National Health Meet 


Mf ILLIONS of citizens lack the in- 

dividual means to pay for ade 

quate medical care”—President Roose- 
velt’s message to the conference. 

“On an average day, 4,000,000 or 
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ICE-WALLED SPRING BELOW MULDROW GLACIER 


Discharging most of the melt water of Muldrow Glacier, in Mt. McKinley National 
Park, last spring, the source of the Kantishna River, built up a wall several feet high 
and about 50 feet across around its orifice, as the waters froze in the chill Alaskan air, 


This photograph is the work of Park Superintendent Harry Liek. 
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more persons in the United States are 


disabled by illness’—Miss Roche. 
“There must be one standard of med- 
ical care for all”—Dr. Irvin Abell, pres- 
ident, American Medical Association. 
“For $1.98 per case per month emer- 
gency care of illness can be provided” — 
Miss Dorothy Caroline Kahn, director, 
Philadelphia County Relief Board. 
“Compensation should be provided 
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for loss of working time due to illness” 
—William Green, president, A. F. of L. 

“Some medical service today is shoddy 
at any price”’—Dr. Hugh Cabot, Mayo 
Clinic. 

“I rise in defense of the medical pro- 
fession. We know what the problems 
are.”’—Dr. Olin West, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 
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Incipient Uprising Among 
Consumers of Medical Service 


“Consumers” of Medical Attention Feel That Better 
Service Can and Should Be Provided By the Profession 


N AIR of incipient uprising on the 
Au of the consumers of medical 
service hovered over the National Health 
Conference. 

Contrasted with the dogged insistence 
that all’s well in the medical world as 
seen by American Medical Association 
representatives, the farmers, labor rep- 
resentatives the parents and the lib- 
eral faction in the medical profession 
made it very plain that all who are ill 
in mind and body are not being served 
as they could and should be. 

This is largely an economic matter. 
Obviously scientists must learn about 
the cure and prevention of disease and 
there must be more accent on prevention 
in the future national health program, 
as Surgeon General Parran of the U. S. 
Public Health Service urged. But the 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


major immediate problem is how to get 
medical service to all the people and 
who is to pay the bills. 

Among the consumers—"patients” to 
the doctors—which means you and me, 
there is a growing feeling that medical 
care is something that can be paid for 
under some insurance scheme, without 
any loss of quality of service or income 
by the average physician. 

Over a hundred representative lead- 
ers of medicine, government, labor, ag- 
riculture, press, social service and other 
fields sat in this deliberative congress 
called by the committee coordinating 
federal health and welfare activities, 
headed by Miss Josephine Roche, Colo- 
rado industrialist and former assistant 
secretary of the Treasury. 
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Medical Care Has Become 
A Major Political Issue 


The Call for the Doctor and the Problem of How 
To Pay Him Have Become the Concerns of the Nation 


i i 1E GREAT problem of medical care 
for all has been projected by the 
three-day National Health Conference 
into a major position among the issues 
before the nation. 

When political parties and candidates 
begin to build their platforms, hardly 
any who hope for success will dare to 
leave out a plank for some sort of pro- 


gram for health and protection and 
medical care. The voice of labor, agri- 
culture, and other consuming groups 
will be raised too insistently not to be 
heard and heeded. 

Some phases of the $850,000,000 per 
year health program outlined by the 
government experts will undoubtedly 
come before the next Congress, and 


some provisions may rush to enactment 
with unanimous approval just as anti- 
cancer funds were voted by the last Con- 
gress. 

Medical insurance, modeled along the 
lines of job insurance under social se- 
curity is now emerging as a matter dis- 
cussed by the people as well as the ex- 
perts. In some American form, a new 
kind of compulsory, government admin- 
istered “life” insurance for the living, 
paying the medical bills when the great 
disaster of illness comes, seems almost 
sure to become a part of our social order. 
How soon, is a question. Three years? 
Five years? A decade? 

The prevailing feeling among _phy- 
sicians, as crystallized by leaders of the 
American Medical Association, is op- 
posed to any change in the usual system 
of individual engagement of doctors on 
a fee basis. “State medicine” is anathema 
to most of them, although a leven of 
growing hundreds, the informal Com- 
mittee of Physicians, favor many general 
ideas of the conference. 

Many physicians will join these lib- 
erals when they realize that it is the 
duty of the medical profession to re- 
spond to this national cry for the doc- 
tor, just as the family practitioner tradi- 
tionally arises in the middle of the night 
to bring a new baby into the world. 

Organized medicine at the conference 
just closed undoubtedly had impressed 
upon it the extraordinary fact that there 
is more demand for their commodity of 
disease prevention and treatment than 
they can supply. They were told that 
hundreds of practicing physicians are 
partially unemployed—with office hours 
too often leisure hours—while ill mil- 
lions go untreated. It is a gigantic prob- 
lem of distribution. 

The public is calling for the doctor 
and trying to work out the best way to 
pay him. This is an old personal prob- 
lem that is becoming a national issue. 
It is one that everyone will hear more 
about in the months to come. 
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Asahe | Misled Excavators 
With Chinese Bottles 


BOUT a hundred years ago, wily 
Arabs played a trick on tomb ex- 
plorers in Egypt. And echoes of that 
trickery, which for a long time was not 
detected, still plague historians. 
The trick worked in this fashion. 
Arabs around Thebes, where archaeol- 
ogists were exploring Egyptian tombs, 











managed to plant secretly some cheap 
and modern Chinese snuff bottles in the 
tombs. 

Archaeologists who found them were 
amazed. They knew they were work- 
ing in tombs undisturbed since about 
the fourteenth century B. C. They did 
not suspect a fake. 

So, they drew the romantic conclu- 
sion that ancient Egypt got trade goods 
from China, thousands of miles away. 
And they marveled at the enterprise of 
business men in those distant times. 
They also pointed with awe to the 
scrawled writing on the tiny bottles, and 
whispered that Chinese writing had 
scarcely changed in 3,000 years. 

Meanwhile, Arabs were cashing in on 
the situation by selling additional Chin- 
ese snuff bottles of the same kind to 
collectors, at fine profit. 

It took years for experts on Chinese 
antiquities to clear up the confusion. 
Eventually, some one firmly declared 
the style of writing on the bottles was 
never used in China before the second 
century A. D. Moreover, the flowery sen- 
timents scrawled on the porcelain were 
by poets even later than second century. 
In time, the truth was known. 

The whole story is revived by Eliza- 
beth Riefstahl, who reports that a num- 
ber of the controversial bottles have come 
to the Brooklyn Museum, along with a 
fine collection of real Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. 

The Arab trick has been completely 
unmasked since 1915. Yet writers are 
found still taking the Chinese bottle 
story in good faith. 

As Miss Riefstahl points out, the moral 
is plain. In scholarly work, judgments 
should not be hasty. A false statement 
launched into the world may go on 
almost forever. 
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POPULATION 


Japanese Win Place 
In Brazilian Agriculture 


APANESE have penetrated into Bra- 

zil in the last decade until in the state 
of Sao Paulo they comprise nearly one- 
fifth of the population, Prof. Preston E. 
James, of the University of Michigan, re- 
ported to the American Geographical 
Society (Geographical Review, July). 

The Japanese immigrants are engaged 
in market gardening and cotton grow- 
ing. On only 1.77°% of the agricultural 
land, they raised 46°/, of the cotton crop 
and 29.5° 


of the agricultural products. 
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PLANTED 


About a hundred years ago, wily Arabs planted such pretty little snuff jars as these in 
the tombs of Egypt to fool archaeologists. The hoax was exposed in 1915, but writers 
are still found taking the “finds” in good faith. 


ENGINEERING 


Steam-Electric Locomotive 


Ordered For Union Pacific 


Civil Engineers’ Meeting Hears of Need for Maps; 
Flood Control Methods in China Are Explained 


NEW, giant steam turbine-electric 
locomotive, of a design different 
from any locomotive now in operation, 
will soon be placed in service on the 
Union Pacific R. R., it was reported to 
the meeting of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers at Salt Lake City. 
The huge unit, creating at least 5,000 
horsepower, will virtually be a steam 
generating electric plant on wheels. The 
locomotive, now under construction, will 
generate 45,000 pounds of steam an hour 
at a pressure of 1,500 pounds to the 
square inch, said Charles P. Kahler, 
system electrical engineer of the Union 
Pacific. 
This high pressure steam will drive 
a main turbine spinning at 12,500 revo- 


lutions per minute. The turbine, in turn, 
will drive an electrical generator at 1,250 
revolutions per minute. This electric 
power will drive the locomotive. 

The steam circulates through a closed 
circuit. After leaving the turbine it goes 
to an air-cooled condenser, is there turned 
back into water, and sent back to the 
boiler. 


Planning Ahead on Roads 


No more will the nation be caught 
napping on its highway construction, Dr. 
L. I. Howes, deputy chief engineer, U. 
S. Bureau of Public Roads, told the 
meeting. 

During the past ten years the use of 
America’s highways has increased 73 
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per cent., Dr. Howes indicated. Existing 
roads failed to keep abreast of this tre- 
mendous increase in the volume of traf- 
he. 

Now, however, a nation-wide survey 
of highways is under way which will 
look ten years ahead, forecast traffic 
needs of 1948 and plan roadways ac- 
cordingly. 

Right now, highway construction 1s 
going through a period of transition. 
The present period is characterized by 
and more re- 
earlier de- 


less extension of roads 


construction of out-moded 


signs, Dr. Howes indicated. 


Poor Maps Cause Waste 


A large amount of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that annually are spent 
for federal construction projects is wast- 
ed because the United States lacks ade- 
quate maps, said Dr. William Bowie, 
formerly chief of the division of geodesy, 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 

For only a fraction.of the cost of 
the government’s giant projects the whole 
area west of the Mississippi River could 
be accurately mapped in five years, Dr. 
Bowie indicated. Eleven million dollars 
would be the cost of this job. While the 
sum seems large it would be returned. 
many times over, by the prevention of 
wasteful methods, due to poor maps. 

While 48 per cent. of the nation is 
topographically mapped, only about 15 
per cent. is adequately mapped. Most of 
the present maps are too old or on too 
small a scale to be useful in construction 
projects. 

“Vast amounts of money are spent 
annually on the public works,” said Dr. 
Bowie, “and yet they are carried on in 
most instances without a knowledge of 
the physical facts of the earth’s surface, 
that can be shown on a modern topo- 
graphic map. The waste involved is 


enormous and it is inexcusable.” 


Ancient Ways in China 


China sticks to centuries-old methods 
of irrigation not because modern pumps 
and machinery are unappreciated, but be- 
cause coolie labor, at 15 cents a day, 
still is cheaper. 

This is the view of Oliver Julian 
Todd, American engineer who has spent 
years in China at the College of Chinese 
Studies, Peiping. 

Mr. Todd, recently returned from the 
Orient, told the meeting that engineers 
would be amazed and perhaps disgusted 
with the antiquated methods of irriga- 


tion in China. But, he added: 
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“Where it can be shown that men can 
stand in a sump and bail up water in 
five gallon cans, passing it to a_plat- 
form four feet up where other men can 
lift it another four feet, and can do 
this at a lower cost than can be secured 
by competing centrifugal pumps oper- 
ated by gasoline or kerosene engines, 
there is no argument. The coolies win 
as they always have in years before. 

“They must eat and must be consid- 
ered wherever there is work to be ac- 
complished if they can underbid a mule 
or a machine of modern make. This 
economic fact must be constantly kept 
in mind by the engineer who is trying 
to modernize irrigation practice in 
China. Man-power at 15 cents per day 
in such quantities as most parts of 
China can produce it, is a force to be 
reckoned with always.” 

Large dams, for irrigation purposes, 
are a rarity in China, Mr. Todd said, 
for two reasons. Their cost is large and 
China is ever poor. But, in addition, 
the rivers of China carry enormous 
quantities of silt and mud during the 
summer rainy seasons. Thus dams would 
quickly fill up and demand constant 
clearing to continue their usefulness. 
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Television In Color 
Covered by New Patent 


SYSTEM of producing television 

images in natural colors has been 
patented by Robert Harding, Jr., of 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Operating on a combination of the 
basic principles of color photography and 
color printing and of television image 
transmission, the method relies on sup- 
erposition of primary colored images to 
achieve the desired effect, according to 
the specifications accompanying Patent 
No. 2,109,773. 

Color filters and suitable lenses break 
up the scene to be televised to produce 
one image for each of the basic colors. 
These images are then directed at a 
special scanning disc to be converted in- 
to electrical signals for radio transmis- 
sion. 

At the receiving end, the signals are 
converted into light signals in a similar 
manner, except that the process takes 
place in reverse. Separate primary color 
images are then combined to produce the 
colored image. 

The patent has been assigned to the 
National Television Corporation of Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Mr. Harding’s method differs from 
the Bell Telephone Company’s color tel- 
evision system, demonstrated in 1929, 
in that the latter uses color filters placed 
before the photoelectric cells that turn 
light into electric current. In the latter 
three separate banks of light sensitive 
cells are required. In Mr. Harding's 
system, lenses and filters separate the 
colors even before scanning and a single 
set of photoelectric cells is used. 

Color television has not received near- 
ly the same attention as has black-and- 
white radiovision because of the neces- 
sity felt by radio enginers of solving the 
relatively simpler problem first. In addi- 
tion, color television as worked out beth 
by Mr. Harding and the Bell engineers 
requires the use of a mechanical scan- 
ning disc, no longer in general television 
use because of serious mechanical diff- 


culties. 
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May Inherit Tendency 
To Rheumatic Disease 


HE IDEA that rheumatic disease 

runs in families is pretty old, but it 
takes on new significance in the light of 
recent studies by a research team from 
the children’s department of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health 
and the U. S. Public Health Service. 

The figures reported by this group, 
Drs. Frances E. M. Read, Antonio Cioc- 
co and Helen B. Taussig, show’ such a 
strong family tendency to the disease 
that it suggests a constitutional suscep- 
tibility to the condition. If scientists, fol- 
lowing this lead, can find definite char- 
acteristics of body build or reaction 
which are associated with rheumatic dis- 
ease or can learn the order in which 
cases develop in a family, it might solve 
seme of the unknowns about this dis- 
ease and even perhaps point the way to 
cortrol. 


The rheumatic condition under dis- 
cussion is not arthritis, which also used 
to be called rheumatism, but the kind 
which appears as St. Vitus’ dance, rheu- 
matic fever or rheumatic heart disease. 
The seriousness of the problem is appar- 
ent from the estimate that rheumatic 
heart disease alone kills between 25,000 
and 30,000 persons every year, nearly all 
of whom are under 30 years of age. 
Germ infection is considered by most 
scientists to be the cause of the con- 
dition, but cold climate, dietary lack and 





poor living quarters have also been 
strongly implicated. The findings re- 
ported by Drs. Read, Ciocco and Taus- 
sig to the American Journal of Hygiene 
seem to throw some doubt on the en- 
vironmental factors. 

Rheumatic conditions were found 
much more often in brothers, sisters 
and parents of rheumatic patients than 
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in those of non-rheumatic children. But 
the significant thing is finding rheumat- 
ic fever almost three times as often 
among uncles and aunts of rheumatic 
patients, and almost eight times as often 
among their grandparents as among 
uncles, aunts and grandparents of non- 
rheumatic children. 
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New Model Basin Will Test 


Uncle Sam’s Future Fleet 


Replacing One at Navy Yard Built in 1895, Three 
New Basins Will Test Every Type Ship in Miniature 


See Front Cover 


LARGE part of the mighty new 

navy Uncle Sam is preparing to 
build—including the bottoms for the 
three 45,000-ton battleships just author- 
ized by Congress—will be model-tested 
about one year hence at the world’s fin- 
est model testing basin. 

That’s the way the David W. Taylor 
Experimental Model Basin, now going 
up, and down, at Carderock Naval Sta- 
tion, Md., can best be described. 

Digging down into the solid rock that 
underlies the Navy’s 1o6-acre tract of 
land near Cabin John and building on 
it a unique structure to house shops, 
laboratories and offices, a horde of build- 
ing trades workers is busy today rush- 
ing the job, scheduled for completion in 
July, 1939. So well are they doing their 
work, however, that completion is ex- 
pected three months ahead of schedule. 

The cover illustration of this week’s 
Science News Letrer: shows construc- 
tion work in progress. 

Today a beehive of construction activ- 
ity—giant steam shovels digging down 
to provide the channel for the water 
basins, men pouring reinforced concrete 
for the buildings—it will be tomorrow’s 
American headquarters for nautical ex- 
perimenting. 

Three great basins will provide the 
proving ground for an entire navy and 
merchant marine. Facilities will be 


important advances in marine engineer- 
ing as well. 

The entire unit, on which the govern 
ment is spending in the neighborhood 
of $3,000,000, will be ready in time for 
these essential tests on many of the ships 
to be built during the next five years 
in the naval expansion program. 

In size it far outranks the lone test 
ing basin at the disposal of the Navy 
the one at the Washington Navy Yard, 
erected in 1895 when the largest ship 
was one-quarter the size of the largest 
ships today and when the Atlantic Blue 
Ribbon went to the recordholders whose 
crossing time was in the neighborhood 


of a week. 
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High-speed testing, even for the floats 
for Navy seaplanes, will be tried in a 
1,050-foot high speed basin. Standard 
20-foot model hulls will be towed or 
will move under their own power along 
a 700-foot basin, 20 feet deep so that 
there will be no wave “echo” from the 
side walls and bottom in order to ap 
proximate conditions found on the high 
seas. A shallow basin will also be avail 
able, connecting with a turning basin 
in which the maneuvering behavior of 
Navy bottoms can be checked. 

The new naval test basin boasts of a 
set of office and laboratory units as 
sembled in a radically new and effective 
fashion. Shops, laboratories and office 
buildings will be linked into one 870 
foot long structure running the length 
of the low-arched building covering the 
test basins sunk into Carderock’s solid 
rock foundations. 

The building is being assembled as a 
rigid frame structure, enabling the say 
ing of material and dollars. Its outside 
surface consists of precast concrete panels 
designed to serve during construction 
as the outside form for pouring the 
thousands of cubic yards of concrete that 
provide the building’s main shape. 

Comments the Navy on this unique 
development, which has been used but 
little before and that little almost ex 
clusively in Washington and vicinity: 

“The construction of these panels in 
volves considerable detail and technique 
which has heretofore all been done by 
hand labor. It is hoped that special 
equipment and processing will be de 
veloped on this proj- (Turn to Page 78) 





HOW IT WILL LOOK 


available for testing every type of ship 
in miniature—from high-speed power 
torpedo boat to mighty “battlewagon.” 
These advance-of-construction tests, now 
limited by inadequate facilities, will 
make not only for saved dollars but for 


The David W. Taylor Model Testing Basin, shown here as it will be when completed 

in July, 1939, will be one of the finest model basins in the world. It will be equipped 

with three basins, machine shops, laboratories and other facilities. Many of the ships 

now contemplated as part of Uncle Sam’s naval expansion program will be tried here 

in the form of models. The new basin will replace the test basin at the Washington 
Navy Yard, in use since 1895. 
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Tributaries of Mississippi 
Couldn’t Flood All At Once 


VER since the disastrous Ohio-Mis- 

sissippi River floods of 1937 people 
have been asking what would happen 
if the upper Mississippi, the Missouri 
and the Ohio Rivers all had floods at 
once. The answer, supplied by a study 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, is that 
it couldn’t happen. 

The combination, which would make 
an epic flood of all time if it occurred, 
is practically an impossibility, say weath- 
er experts. The reason is that each of 
the three great tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi only go into flood from major 
storms that come from different direc- 
tions. 

Floods on the Ohio, explains the 
Weather Bureau, occur when warm 
moist air from the Gulf moves up the 
Mississippi valley and hovers over the 
Ohio. At this time, weather records 
show, the Missouri and upper Missis- 
sippi basins are receiving little rainfall. 
The Mississippi's feeder rivers may each 
break flood records during a single sea- 
son but all three cannot do it simulta- 


neously. 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 
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Bog Is Very Wet Place, 
Saturated With Science 


NE OF the sights of Canada that 

tourists do not see is a bog. If you 
were not correctly informed by a nat- 
uralist bog-lover, you might think it was 
a swamp or marsh. But this one is an 
honest-to-goodness peat bog with sphag- 
num moss just soaking with water, 
orchids, plants that eat insects and a lot 
more. 

Water, too. Water by the shoeful, 
squirting and squishing at every step. 
That is one reason for going into a bog 
—to get your feet wet. 

Mer Bleue is ten miles east of Ottawa. 
It is seven miles long and covers some 
124 square miles. A sort of relic of the 
great ice ages, it represents the filling up 
of a glacial lake. The trees and plants 
fall in, the flora flourishes and sinks 
down, building up a great mat of stuff 
that becomes peat, younger cousin to 
coal. Tramp through the bog and there 
may be 20 or 40 feet of very wet, semi- 
solid lake below you. 

The difference between a bog and a 
swamp or marsh? A bog is acid, thanks 
to the decaying vegetation. Litmus paper 
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is a good way to find out, if my scien- 
tific informant was not spoofing me. 

A group of bog enthusiasts are includ- 
ed in the Federation of Ontario Natu- 
ralists. They wade into Mer Bleue for 
the sake of pleasure and science. It is 
great sport finding unusual orchids, red 
bright, or watching an insect get caught 
in the sticky, hairy clutches of a pitcher 
plant or the dainty sundew. There are 
birds and insects in abundance. 

Bogs are not much good agricultur- 
ally, which is fortunate. There is more 
chance that they will be left as they are 
for life in the wild to continue in them 
as it has for ages. 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Road Digging Turns Up 
Canadian Bone Mystery 


ANADA can prepare for scientific 
war. Discoveries of “oldest inhabi- 
tants” have begun to be reported. 

If experience of the United States 
means anything, from now on Cana- 
dians will be arguing endlessly over 
whether fragments of human bone and 
odd-shaped stone blades are evidence of 
Ice Age man in Canada, or just relics 
of later, and less exciting Indian tribes. 

The incident creating an early-man- 
in-Canada situation occurred when work- 
men digging gravel for a road near 
Bradwell, Saskatchewan, turned up some- 
thing unexpected—a skeleton. 

They called in Canadian mounted po- 
lice; but the detective sergeant realized 
this was no murder mystery, at any 
rate, none of recent date. So, he called 
these antique-looking bones to attention 
of a scientist, who happened to be a 
chemistry professor at the University of 
Saskatchewan. The professor rounded up 
three more professors—a chemist, anato- 
mist, and geologist—and proceeded to 
the scene. 

Meanwhile, the road builders hauled 
off more gravel. 

The scientists, thus confronted with a 
mystery scene much disturbed, have con- 
cluded tentatively that this unknown was 
a primitive man of considerable anti- 
quity. In short, “an interesting example 
of early man in America.” 

As clues to antiquity, they mention 
the heavy, mineralized bones; also that 
the skeleton lay in gravel deposited 
when the Keewatin ice sheet was re- 
treating, some 15,000 or 20,000 years ago. 
The bones are compared to those of 
Neolithic men of Europe. A nondescript 
stone tool was nearby. 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1988 
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Particles Originally Were 
Of Three Different Kinds 


N THE beginning, the universe had 

three kinds of particles: Protons, elec- 
trons and neutrons. And the primordial 
particles of the universe in its equilib 
rium state were evenly divided among 
these three kinds. 

This latest conclusion of mathematical 
physics is announced through a note to 
Science, (June 24) from Prof. Arthur 
E. Haas, Viennese physicist now at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

Mathematical procedures arising from 
the observational relationship between 
the classical radius of the electron and 
Dr. Arthur Compton’s wave-length of 
the proton allowed Prof. Haas to come 
to this conclusion. 

Protons and neutrons are much hea- 
vier than electrons. All three of these 
particles are far beyond the reach of the 
human eye. They are the stuff of which 


atoms are made. 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 
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World’s Fair Visitors To 
See Highways of Tomorrow 


ISITORS to the New York World’s 

Fair of 1939 will be able to sit in 
chairs and move through the scenes of 
tomorrow’s streets in a giant city, in the 
exhibit of General Motors. 

Designed by Norman Bel Geddes, 
the exhibit will be shown to visitors who 
sit in comfortable chairs on moving es- 
calators. They will be transported over 
what appear to be express highways, 
bypassing cities and giving clear, quick- 
moving trafic streams. Sometimes the 
sensation will be that of an airplane 
view. At others the visitor will be close 
up to the scene. 

Climax of the tour will be the ar- 
rival of the visitor’s chair to a fullsized 
street intersection in a city of tomorrow. 
Here, for more than a block, extending 
in four directions, will be the new ar- 
chitecture of the future, new and better 
trafic regulations and safe facilities for 


handling pedestrian traffic. 
Science News Letter, Juiy 30, 1988 
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ARCH AEOLOGY 


Ancient Greece Had 
Police Inspection Too 


OLICE Inspector Xenokles’ ancient 

Grecian stamp of approval, uncov- 
ered during this year’s digging at the 
Athenian agora, shows that official in- 
spection did not originate with the 2oth 
century. 

The seal, a rectangular terra-cotta 
plaque, is among unusual objects dis- 
covered during the eighth season of ex- 
cavation by the American School of 
Classical Studies at the old Athenian 
market-place, according to reports re- 
ceived from Dr. T. Leslie Shear, field 
director, and member of Princeton’s art 
and archaeology department. 

The seal was found buried in a cistern 
of the third to second century B. C. 
Thirty-seven millimeters (1 ¥% inches) in 
length, stamped with the name of Po- 
lice Inspector Xenokles of Perithoidai, 
it is the first occurrence of the nomi- 
native of the word “Police Inspector.” 

An important boundary stone of Hy- 
mettian marble was also discovered. 
Completely preserved, the stone is in- 
scribed in letters of the early fourth cen- 
tury B. C., “boundary of the sacred way 
along which the sacred mission (Pythais) 
proceeds to Delphi.” 

“We know from literary sources that 
for three days and nights in each of 
the months of April, May and June 
the priests of Apollo in Athens watched 
at the altar of Zeus Astrapaios for a 
flash of lightning over Mt. Parnes. As 
soon as one was seen they started in 
procession to carry their offerings to 
Delphi,” Dr. Shear explained. 
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Darwin Neglected Study 
Of Man’s Mental Evolution 


ARWIN was not a complete evolu- 

tionist. In his famous book, The 
Descent of Man, he considered the evo- 
lution of man’s physical nature only, but 
neglected the mental and social sides, 
declares Dr. William E. Ritter, emeritus 
professor of zoology at the University 
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of California and honorary president of 
Science Service. 

Darwin recognized that these non- 
physical aspects of man’s life are definite- 
ly parts of his nature, and as such must 
have been as subject to evolutionary in- 
fluences and resulting changes as his 
head or his hands or his language. Yet, 
says Dr. Ritter, “he never tackled the 
problem in a detailed way. He seems to 
have regarded it as metaphysics and as 
such quite unsuited to his special inter- 
est and ability as a student.” 

Dr. Ritter himself refuses to acknowl- 
edge a gulf between the so-called physi- 
cal and metaphysical. In his recent stud- 
ies he takes the position that “knowing, 
thinking and understanding are kinds of 
activity as inseparable from living things 
as are nutritializing, metabolizing, and 
reproducing.” 

Dr. Ritter regards as most unfortunate 
the rather general mode of regarding 
living things as mechanisms, because the 
more naive mechanists, at least, uncon- 
sciously make it almost impossible to 
look upon mental and social phenomena 
as being really parts of human nature. 
Their explanations either over-simplify 
them, almost to the point of denying 
their existence, or they set up a body- 
versus-mind dualism that is repugnant 
to sound philosophy. 

This way of regarding living organ- 
isms as machines was started a couple of 
centuries ago by Descartes, a French 
philosopher. Worth noting, in Dr. Rit- 
ter’s opinion, is the fact that Descartes 
was not originally a naturalist but a 
mathematician, therefore having a bias 
in favor of simple, exact descriptions. 
Darwin, a “natural” naturalist, did much 
to initiate the modern drift away from 
the Cartesian mechanistic speculations. 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1988 


GEOLOGY 


Old Faithful Geyser 
Goes Off Schedule 


LD FAITHFUL geyser broke a 68- 

year old record recently when it 
failed to spout on schedule. The famous 
gush of water, that normally comes 
every 65 minutes, waited 115 minutes 
before it made its appearance. The pre- 
vious record delay was only 93 minutes, 
made back in 1934. 

The current year is one of subterra- 
nean brewings deep beneath Yellowstone 
National Park. In addition to Old Faith- 
ful’s irregularity the famous Rainbow 
and Congress Pools are occasionally 
spouting muddy waters. 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1988 
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BIOLOGY 


Smallpox Germs Seen With 
New Electron Microscope 


MALLPOX virus particles, hitherto 

unseen even under highest micro- 
scopic magnifications, have been made 
visible by means of an improved elec- 
tron microscope developed by Dr. Franz 
Krause at Neubabelsberg, near Berlin. 
The particles, which are not “germs” 
in the ordinary sense, being very much 
smaller than bacteria, were rendered vis- 
ible at a magnification of 2,000 diam- 
eters. 

The virus was mixed with diluted gel- 
atin. A fine-meshed metal screen was 
dipped in this and the film allowed to 
dry on it. This was then examined 
through the electron microscope, work- 
ing in high vacuum. 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1988 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Chewing the Cud Does Help 
In the Digestive Process 


HEWING the cud does help the di- 
gestion, no doubt about it. Scientific 
evidence for it appears in a report of 
research by Prof. Ernest G. Ritzman of 
the New Hampshire Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Dr. Francis G. 
Benedict of the Nutrition Laboratory of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
These scientists, working under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution, have 
for years been studying the digestive ef- 
ficiency of ruminants. This is the scien- 
tific term for cud-chewing animals such 
as the cow and the sheep. 

Cows and sheep were compared with 
horses and elephants, which are not cud 
chewers and have a different type of 
stomach. The horse rated higher than the 
elephant on digestive efficiency, and the 
sheep and the cow, the cud-chewers, both 
rated higher than the horse, although 
the cow seemed to have the edge on the 
sheep. These ratings are made on the 
assumption that the coarse timothy hay 
fed to the elephant, horses and cows 
was about the same and that the fine 
hay fed to the horses, cows and sheep 
was also relatively the same. 

There were some differences in the 
digestion of various constituents of the 
diet—fat, proteins, and so on. The scien 
tists conclude that: 

“The general picture definitely indi- 
cates the superiority of the ruminant for 
digesting hay and probably other rough- 
ages as well, particularly the energy- 


yielding constituents of such feeds.” 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 
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Two Bright Planets 


Dominating the Evening Skies in August Are Venus, 
Low in the West at Sunset, and Jupiter, in East 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


ENUS 
planets, are the 


and Jupiter, brightest of the 
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skies of 
former is seen low in the 
The latter, 
inferior in though 
than star, the 
about as Venus goes down 
August 21 Jupiter is 
sun. Then it rises 


which decorate the 
\ugust. The 
southwest, 


evening 


after sunset. 
brilliance 
appears in 


soon 
slightly 
brighter any 
as soon 


On 


east 
in the west. 
directly opposite the 
at sunset. 

In the beginning of the 
may be possible to obtain a glimpse of 
On the last 
greatest dis- 

for a few 
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month it 


a third planet, Mercury. 
July it 
east of the and 
and after such a time 
seen in the gathering west 
The only other planet that 
which 
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day ol was at its 


tance sun, 
days betore 

generally be 
ern twilight. 
\ugust brings into view is Saturn, 


rises about midnight. The remaining 
naked eye planet, Mars, is now too 
nearly in line with the sun to be seen. 

Vega, directly overhead, in the con 
stellation of Lyra, the lyre, is the bright 
est star seen in August. Below it, to the 
northeast, is Deneb, of Cygnus, the 
swan, a figure often referred to as the 


northern cross. The cross is on its side, 
and Deneb is at the northern end. To 
the southeast of Vega stands Aquila, the 
Altair. attended 
and below by 


This star is 
a fainter star, 


eagle, with 
both 


which helps find it. 


above 


Summer Group 


Low in the south is a characteristic 
summertime group, Scorpius, the 
pion. Antares marks the heart, and 
the tail curls down to the left. Follow 
Sagittarius, the 
easily found, 
contains no star of the first 
gnitude. In the resting on 
“great square of Pegasus,” 
the winged horse, in the north 
always visible great dipper. 
handle leads to the west, 
bright star in 
constellation of Lyra we can 
find Vega, which is, of all the 
the sky, the fourth brightest. 
which can be seen in the 


scor 
Red 
ing this comes 
Archer, an 
though it 


hgure 
arrangement 
one 


mays east, 


corner, 1S the 
while 
west is the 
Che 
and to 
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curved 
Arcturus, Bootes. 
easily 
stars in 
Of those 


exceeded only by 
the dog-star, which is so con- 
spicuous in winter evenings. But there 
is in Lyra another object of interest, 
the star called “epsilon Lyrae.” This is 
simply the astronomer’s designation, and 
really means that it is the fifth brightest 
star in the group. But with Lyra now 
so high in the sky, it can be located with- 
out difficulty. First of all, look near Vega 
for two stars, much fainter, which make 
with it an equilateral triangle. The one 
to the south is at the northern corner 
of a little parallelogram, the other is ep- 
silon Lyrae. To the naked eye it gen- 
erally appears a single star. But if your 
eyesight is unusually keen, or if you use 
a pair of opera glasses or binoculars, 
you can see that it consists of two stars. 
Now, if you look at the pair through 
a medium-sized telescope, you find that 
each member is also a pair, so that the 


“deouble- 


United States it is 


Sirius, 


group is sometimes called the 
double.” 


Phases of Venus 


Venus and the moon are interesting 
to watch this month. On the 28th the 
moon passes the planet, which is only 
about two lunar diameters to the north. 
The moon is in the crescent phase, and if 
you then look at Venus through a tele- 
scope, you would find that it looks like 
the moon when just past first quarter. 
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During this month Venus is drawing 
between the earth and the sun. On the 
first of August its distance is almost the 
same as the sun, about 92,639,000 miles. 
But on August 31 it will have ap- 
proached to within 70,174,000 miles. 
Venus, like the earth, is illuminated only 
by the sun, so one half is bright, the 
other dark. As it comes between the 
sun and earth, and as the sun-lit half 
turns from us, it assumes a crescent 
phase, so that it really goes through 
phases similar to those of the moon it- 
self. 

The moon’s phases are indicated be- 
low. The first two weeks will have 
moon-lit evenings, and so will the last 
few days. On August 7 the moon will 
be at apogee, or, farthest from earth, 
with a distance of 252,100 miles. It will 
be at perigee on the 23rd, when it ap- 
proaches to a mere 224,700 miles. 


Phases of the Moon 
s. & S. 


First quarter Aug. 2 9:00 p.m.’ 
Full moon Aug. If 12:57 a.m. 
Last quarter Aug. 18 3:30 p.m. 
New moon Aug. 25 6:17 a.m. 
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Water at the bottom of the ocean is 
very cold, even at the equatorial region. 


The village blacksmith is being re- 
placed by the repair man who can mend 
farm machinery, vacuum cleaners, sew- 
ing machines, and harness. 


SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 
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In the early evening you can see two bright planets one in the east, the other in the west. 
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The great square of Pegasus may be seen in the east. 


PHYSICS 


Spectroscope Becomes Tool 


For Standard Medical Tests 


Extremely Small Amount of Metal Impurities Can Be 
Detected With This Instrument; Aids in Research 


OR the first time in the history of 

medicine, standards depending on 
analysis with the spectroscope, science’s 
most powerful research tool, have been 
accepted for a medicinal product by the 
American Medical Association. 

This was reported to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Spectro- 
scopy Conference by Dr. Henry R. Krei- 
der of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s chemical laboratory who related 
the spectroscopic requirements which 
riboflavin, or vitamin B., must meet to 
gain approval of the A.M.A.’s council 
on pharmacy and chemistry. 

Heretofore, the standards for medici- 
nal products have been determined large- 
ly by chemical and physical methods but 
the spectroscope, Dr. Kreider said, pro- 
vides an “excellent means of standardi- 
zation” and he indicated that it would 
probably find wider and wider use with 
passing time. 

Small Amounts Found 

Dr. Kreider stressed the ability of the 
spectroscope’s powerful eye to detect ex- 
tremely small but nevertheless therapeu- 
tically significant amounts of metals in 


medicinal compounds, whether they are 
present as impurities or as physiolog- 
ically active ingredients. 
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claimed to contain mercury in organic 


combination baffled all attempts to de- 
tect the mercury chemically but the spec- 
troscope quickly revealed its presence, 
although in an amount much smaller 
than that claimed. 

The spectroscope 
useful to the laboratory in 
physical therapy equipment such as 
therapeutic lamps and ultraviolet ray 
lights, he declared, for it enables precise 
investigations of their emissions and easy 
comparison with standards. 

Still another example of solving puz- 
zling problems, accurately, quickly and 
cheaply, Dr. Kreider said, is the use of 
the spectroscope in testing portions of a 
patient’s skin for metals, wherein a small 
piece of tissue is removed and examined 
under the spectroscope. 

O. Ivan Lee and Thomas A. Wright, 
both of Lucius Pitkin, Inc., reported 
their comprehensive attempt to correlate 
the 2700-odd recognized minerals into 
an organized table which would enable 
the most precise and careful analysis. 

The result is a simple but extensive 


has also been very 
examining 


chart of minerals, designed for daily 
use by the spectroscopist and miner- 
alogist, a distinct contribution to the 


art of determinative mineralogy. It is 
the first set of tables of this nature in the 
field since 1925. 
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Used on Vitamin B, 


A significant chapter in the history 
of science was related here when Dr. 
A. E. Ruehle, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, a member of the group 
whose research paved the way for the 
laboratory manufacture of vitamin By, 
the anti-neuritic vitamin, back 1936, 
told the story of the research. 

Dr. Ruehle was a member of the 
group working under Dr. R. R. Wil 
liams who applied the spectroscope to 
learn the manner in which the atoms of 
the vitamin are hitched together and 
thus provide the clue most badly needed 
for duplicating nature’s handiwork in 
the laboratory. 

Ultraviolet absorption 
particularly well fitted for this work, Dr. 
Ruehle pointed out, for not only 
the delicate technique yield precise analy 
ses, but it has the added advantage of 
requiring only minute amounts of the 
substance under investigation for these 
tests. This was a tremendous advantage 
over other analytical methods with vita 
min B, because only small amounts are 
available for study. 

In the research unusual and extensive 
use was made of absorption spectra in 
an effort to secure hints as to what prod 
ucts were formed in various chemical 
reactions with the vitamin, how the 
atoms in the vitamin molecule divided, 
and to confirm later chemical findings. 

The vitamin molecule, it was found, 
can be chemically split into two parts 
and by comparing the tell-tale spectra 
of one of these and its derivatives with 
those of corresponding derivatives of a 
chemical known as thiazole, strong evi 
dence was obtained that there was a 
so-called thiazole ring in the vitamin. 
This finding, incidentally, was later con 
firmed by the chemical synthesis of this 
part of the vitamin and was given by 
Dr. Ruehle as the first evidence of a 
thiazole derivative in nature. 

Similarly the other portion of the vit 
amin molecule was shown by absorp 
tion spectra to contain a pyrimidine ring 
and it was indicated that at a certain 
place on the ring an amino group was 
substituted for another group. 
absorption spectra also gave the investi 
gators the first evidence of the manner 
in which these two rings were linked 
together in the vitamin molecule. 

From this information Dr. Williams 
and his associates were able to establish 
absolute chemical proof of the manner 
in which all the atoms comprising the 
complex vitamin molecule are hitched 
to each other and furnished chemists 


spectra were 
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with the stepping stone to artificial man- 
ufacture of the vitamin a short time 
later. 


Study Cell Respiration 


An understanding of the problem of 
cancer may well lie in a better under- 
standing of how the cells of the body 
breathe, for the abnormal cell growth 
which characterizes cancer is linked with 
abnormal respiration, Dr. T. R. Hogness 
of the University of Chicago told the 
Conference. 

Reporting spectroscopic studies he has 
made of respiratory enzymes, Dr. Hog- 
ness emphasized the fundamental rela- 
tionship between respiration and growth, 
adding the prediction that the keen eye 
of the spectroscope, powerful scientific 
instrument, “will play a large role in 
our final understanding of cancer.” 

Earlier in his paper Dr. Hogness had 
explained how this “master key of 
science” had enabled marked advances 
in man’s understanding of the role of 
the complex respiratory enzymes in bod 
ily processes. 

With older methods of attacking this 
important problem, he said, only the 
total effect of all cellular processes could 
be studied, but the spectroscope has per- 
mitted the isolation and investigation of 
each individual step. 

The fundamental problem of cell 
growth, he explained, will not be under 
stood until the respiratory process of cells 
is known and that depends on knowing 
how enzymes function in the utilization 
of food and oxygen. 

Dr. Hogness is studying the chemical 
reactions whereby sugar gives up hydro- 
gen which combines with the body’s 
oxygen to form water. Water and car- 
bon dioxide are the two waste products 
in this system, one of the simpler transi- 
tions of the many involved in life. 

The first three steps are known; how 
the hydrogen goes from sugar to an 
enzyme, to another enzyme and then to 
cytochrome-C, another enzyme. Dr. Hog- 
ness has studied the properties of this 
last substance in his quest for the next 
one, a major missing link in the chain. 
Indications are that it is a very heavy 


protein. 
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® Radio 


Every Friday at 7:30 p. m. EDT, 6:30 p. m. 
EST, 5:30 p. m. CST, 4:30 p. m. MST, or 
3:30 p. m. PST, Science Service cooperates with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in presenting 
over the Columbia coast to coast network a new 
series of “Adventures in Science” presenting 
dramatizations of important scientific advances 
and discussions by eminent scientists. 
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Tons of Poisoned Bait Are 
Helping Grasshopper Control 


OISONED bait—180,000 tons of it— 

is joining with the long wet spell of 
the early spring and summer to keep 
the nation’s grasshopper-fighters abreast 
of these costly insect pests so far this 
season, officials of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture state. 

Through the great central area of the 
Middle West, lowa, Wyoming, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois and South Dakota, hatching 
of grasshoppers has been greatly de- 
layed by the weather. Danger points are 
in North Dakota, New Mexico, Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

The grasshopper picture is changing 
rapidly, however, and spots which now 
seem to be under reasonable control may, 
very shortly, become a battle field be- 
tween deadly bait and “hoppers. 

In all it is estimated that there are 
15 different kinds of grasshoppers which 
annually rise up to plague the farmer. 
Each variety has slightly different habits 
and its own method of control. 

The cool, wet weather of early spring 
and summer, for example, has helped 


PHYSICS 


the farmer for those grasshoppers which 
lay their eggs along road sides. The wet 
weather has made the grass grow well 
in these breeding spots. The grasshop- 
pers are thus eating this nearby food 
before venturing, later, into the neigh- 
boring fields. 

Other grasshopper varieties which lay 
their eggs in the fields are, in contrast, 
essentially unaffected by growing grass 
on road sides, for their nearest food is 
the field crop itself. 

While cool, wet weather delays hatch- 
ing and stays, for a time, the danger pe- 
riod for grasshoppers’ greatest damage, 
this delayed hatching taxes the piles of 
poison bait. 

Where hatching comes along quickly 
and with most of the "hoppers coming 
out all at once a single application of 
bait to the fields may suffice. In delayed 
hatching the grasshopper colony grows 
gradually and several doses of the poison 
are needed for control. The bait consists 
of a mixture of bran, arsenic and either 
sawdust or cotton seed hulls. 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 


Incoming Cosmic Rays 
Are Predominantly Positive 


, pwelcageray believe they have an 
answer to the mystifying fact that 
the incoming cosmic ray electrons are 
charged with positive electricity. 

The annihilation of the 
atoms, containing only positive charges, 
and their conversion into cosmic rays 
is suggested as the cause, in a report of 
Profs. Robert A. Millikan and I. S. 
Bowen and Dr. H. Victor Neher of 
California Institute of Technology. 

At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton, the research trio told how their 
high-flying balloon ascensions in India, 
Texas, Nebraska and in Canada indi- 
cated bands of cosmic ray energies which 
can best be explained by the annihila- 
tion of common atoms like oxygen, ni- 
trogen, carbon, aluminum and so on. 


cores of 


In their new report, (The Physical 
Review, June 1) they state: 

“If there is, in fact, the possibility 
of the complete transformation of the 
mass of a nucleus into cosmic radiation, 
i. €., into oppositely ejected electrons 
(or less frequently into two oppositely 
ejected photons), since only positive 
charges exist inside the nucleus, the 
hitherto strange fact that the incoming 
electrons are certainly predominantly 
positive, quite possibly exclusively so, 
would perhaps be less surprising than it 
is at present.” 

The balloon research, they add, shows 
that the observed cosmic rays have never 
previously encountered matter as dense 
as the vaporous atmosphere of the earth 
in their age-long journeys through space. 
This rules out the possibility of cosmic 
rays originating inside stars. 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 
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Inexpensive Summer Fun 


i Watch For Fossils in the 
Rocks You Find 
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(Seventh of a series of 12 articles. Next week—Collecting for Aquarium) 
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FOSSILS, TOO 


Besides rocks and minerals themselves, the amateur collector will find fossil remains of 

life long ago. The “bug” in the upper right-hand corner is frequently found; it is a 

fossil trilobite, the remains of a crab-like creature that lived millions of years ago when 

much of today’s land surface was under water. A fossil plant is shown in the lower 
right-hand corner. 


OCKS, minerals, and fossils are the 

indicators used in the larger science 
of geology. From the nature of the 
rocks, you can learn what happened at 
the time of their formation; from the 
minerals in the rocks you can find out 
where the raw materials came from; and 
from the fossils, an expert can tell how 
old the rocks are. 

Collecting of rocks, minerals and fos- 
sils is a fascinating hobby, one which 
can be continued for years, even in an 
area of a few square miles around your 
home, without running out of materials. 

Minerals are the crystalline materials 
rocks are made of. They usually have a 
very definite shape, a characteristic color, 
and a specific hardness. Size of the crys- 
tals means nothing. A cube of yellow 
iron pyrite may be a perfect crystal when 
it is hardly large enough to see, while 
another may be two inches across a side. 

When mineral specimens are collected, 
they should be attached to a note telling 


exactly where they came from, wrapped 
to prevent scratching of the crystalline 
surfaces, and stored in any convenient 
box, unless a corner of a bookcase or 
something similar can be used to house 
the collection. Do not pick out the small 
crystals so commonly found in “nests” 
in rock. These groups of crystals are 
more interesting if collected with the 
rock holding them. 

Rocks are groups of minerals con- 
taining many crystals of several kinds, 
or many fragments of crystals. Sand- 
stone, for example, is composed of quartz 
grains cemented together, often with iron 
rust. Rocks are usually collected in 
“hand size” specimens, roughly three by 
four by one inches, and may be chipped 
down to this size with an old hammer. 
Don’t use a good carpenter’s hammer 
for this work, er it won’t be good very 
long. Rocks, like minerals, should be 
immediately labeled, telling exactly where 
they came from. If the classification is 


uncertain, that can be made later. 

There are three general kinds of rock 
—igneous rocks, that melted in the 
depths of the earth and hardened in their 
present positions, like granite; sedimen 
tary rocks, made when sands and muds 
hardened, like sandstone; and metamor- 
phic rocks, made when either igneous 
or sedimentary rock have been buried 
and heated and later exposed. The flaky 
mica-schists of the East are a good 
example. 

Fossils are evidences of ancient life, 
and may be bones, or shells, or plant 
remains. These should be handled with 
care, for many of them are delicate. 
The “bugs” found in many parts of the 
country are fossil trilobites, small crab- 
like creatures that lived in seas millions 
of years ago. 

When collecting fossils, take out the 
rock all around them, and label the fos 
sil carefully, telling again exactly where 
it came from. If large fossil bones are 
found, tell your state museum about 
them, as large fossil bones are best dug 
out by experts, and may be easily ruined 
by unskilled digging. 

Collecting minerals, rocks and fos 
sils is one of the cheapest and most in 
teresting of hobbies, costing, in general, 
only the effort put into it. Every once 
in a while, some amateur geologist, 
working at his hobby, finds out things 
that greatly increase the world’s know 
ledge of the earth’s past history. Maybe 
youll do it some day! 


For more information about collecting rock: 
and fossils and a list of books and pamphlets 
on the subject, send us a posteard with your 
name and address. Ask for Bulletin 7. Address: 
Science News Letter, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The south magnetic pole is in South 
Victoria Land in the Antarctic. 
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Prertre, Maurice: Crystallization and Desicca 
tion of Certain Proteins under the Influence of 
Cold (translated by S. T. Ballenger)—Food 
Research—Vol. 3 Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 1938 
pp. 161-165 Document 1134. 10 pp. 30c. 
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Document 1135. 20 pp. 40c. 
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St. Louis Cuts Smoke Density 
Over 11 Per Cent in Drive 


Smoking Stacks Spotted From Watch Towers in Tall 
Buildings; Public Opinion Roused for Cooperation 


| 
continual 


HROUGH 


smokestacks in St. Louis, St. Louis 


spotting ol 


has been able to reduce the density of 
smoke by over 11 per cent. from some 
sources, it was reported to the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers meet- 
ing in that city. 

Continual enforcement, plus a_ sus- 
tained and aroused public opinion to 
lessen smoke in the city, is the only 
way a community can free itself of air 
pollution, said R. R. Tucker, commis 
sioner of smoke regulation of St. Louis. 

Citing the lessons of 73 years ol 
smoke troubles in St. Louis, Mr. Tucker 
said: 

“As we glance over these records, we 
find they reek with ordinances. The 
fundamental fallacy in all smoke pro 
grams is that air can be purified by 
legislation. No administration or public 
ofhcials can wave a wand and cleat 
the skies. The public must come to a 
full realization of its responsibilities.” 

All coal and solid fuel dealers in 
St. Louis, Mr. Tucker indicated, are 
licensed and receive their permit only 
after they supply information as to the 
type of coal they are to sell, its origin 
and so on. Thus a check is made to 
see that coal with very high ash or sul- 
phur content, or both, is not sold. 

A corps of smoke inspectors also 
watches the blackest smoke stacks in 


ee, TS Handy Coupon—— 
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the city and reports on the smoke densi- 


ties measured. Ten tall buildings in the 


city are the spotting towers for these 
smoke abatement inspectors. Observa- 
tions last four hours each day with read 
ings every minute. 

Due to this surveillance there has been 
a marked reduction in St. Louis’ smoke 
density, with the biggest improvement 
coming from the commercial group. 
Here an 11.65 per cent. decrease was 
reported. The smallest reduction was 
in institutional cases. Residential cases 
showed an average decrease of almost 
four per cent. 

The final solution of St. Louis’ smoke 
problem, Mr. Tucker indicated, can only 
come when an essentially smokeless fuel 
is provided for the large group of do 


mestic consumers. 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 
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ject to permit the construction of these 
panels on a production basis utilizing 
more mechanical equipment than has 
heretofore been possible.” 
Special three-hinged _ barrel 
never used before anywhere, will span 
the basins and support their sheltering 


arches, 


roof. 
So exacting will be the work conduct 
ed in the new basin and its associated 
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SCIENCE NEWS LETTER will obtain 
for you any American book or maga- 
zine in print. Send check or money or- 
der to cover regular retail price ($5 if 
price is unknown, change to be remit- 
ted) and we will pay postage in the 
United States. When publications are 
free, send 10c for handling. 
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laboratories that artificial lighting will 
be used entirely, for artificial lighting is 
not subject to the variations of sunlight. 

Not only that but the giant towing 
cranes, which will haul the models not 
equipped to travel under their own 
power, will run on rails curved with the 
curvature of the earth. The deflection 
is slight in the 1,050 feet of the high- 
speed tank; it is less in the shorter ba- 
sins, but it is enough to throw delicate 
calculations out if due allowance isn't 
made in the construction of the rails 
themselves. 

A force of 150 will man the new 
basin, around which is expected to grow 
a new community. Since model con- 
struction and testing is a highly special- 
ized craft, most of the men will come 
from the testing basin at the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard. 

Number One man in the little wooden 
hut which serves as the headquarters of 
the officer in charge today is Lt. Comdr. 
Hugo Carl Fischer, Civil Engineering 
Corps of the U. S. Navy. But Lt. Comdr. 
Fischer, when you mention the subject 
of what naval officers are responsible for 
the development, reminds his listeners 
that Admirals William G. Du Bose and 
Emory S. Land, the latter now head of 
the Maritime Commission, were among 
those who had a hand in initiating the 
project. The work is being carried out 
under the supervision of Rear Admiral 
Ben Moreell, chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 
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Tear Gas Used 
To Fight Weeds 


ACK DURING the World War, tear 
gas was one of the weapons of mili- 
tary offense. Many a crucial objective 
was gained while its defenders were 
weeping, helplessly, like small boys. 
Today, when strikes and riots pre- 
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vail, tear gas is the weapon used by 
police to reduce crowds, temporarily, to 
non-resistance. 

But next year, perhaps, tear gas will 
find a new use and one far removed 
from violence. It will help produce weed- 
free putting greens for the nation’s golf- 
ers! 

J. A. DeFrance, of the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station, traces the use of 
tear gas to kill weeds back to the shell- 
battered No Man’s Land of France. The 
gas squads of wartime contained men 
trained in chemistry. One of them no- 
ticed that where the tear gas liquid 
spread on the ground, weeds were quick- 
ly killed. 

Out of this remembrance has come 
soil sterilization by tear gas which ren- 
ders the future soil of golf greens free 
of weeds. 

In the present practice the soil des- 
tined for the green is placed in a large 
box and several holes drilled in the 
earth. Down each hole are poured a few 
drops of liquid tear gas, a canvas cover 
applied and left for about two days. 

The soil is then removed and placed 
directly on the golf green and seeded. 
All the weeds in the soil are killed and 
the grass takes root without competi- 
tion from its fast-growing rivals. The 
putting green is thus free from weed 
contamination until wind-blown weed 
seeds alight on it and take root, some- 
thing which is not too easy when a 
thick, velvety coat of grass is already 
there first in husky growth. 

Commonest sterilization method for 
greenhouse soils is the application ot 
live steam while heat, applied by flame, 
is often used in outdoors locations such 
as highway roadsides and _ railroad 
rights-of-way. 
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Robbers Evaded Curse, 
Looting Noble’s Tomb 


RCHAEOLOGISTS in Egypt have 

unearthed a nobleman’s tomb guard- 
ed by an extraordinary curse—and found 
it already plundered. 

It was curious, the faith ancient 
Egyptians put in tomb curses. The most 
ingenious malediction apparently fright- 
ened none of the daring racketeers who 
kept track of rich tombs and lost little 
time plundering them. Either Egypt’s 
tomb crackers could not read, or they 
were not superstitious. 

An interesting point about this discov- 
ery, however, is that the robbers did 
plaster the facade of the tomb after ex- 





tracting the valuables. They left the 
nobleman, whose name was Ny-ankh- 
Pepy, undisturbed in his big sarcopha- 
gus. Painted eyes on the coffin stared 
at them, and according to Egyptian be- 
lief, the dead man could see with those 
painted eyes. But even that failed to 
shake the robbers’ nerve—unless that was 
why they made the gesture of leaving 
the place plastered and superficially “un- 
disturbed.” 

The curse they risked was this: if any 
one disturbed the tomb, the owner would 
expose him in the Judgment Hall of the 
Great God, and his head would be 
twisted off like a goose. 

Prof. Selim bey Hassan, of the Egyp- 
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tian Antiquities Department, is the dis 
coverer of this and other tombs of an 
cient nobles at Sakkara, where the Step 
Pyramid stands. 

Tombs he has recently entered there 
date from the fifth and sixth dynasties. 
Built and used about 2600 B. C., the 
tombs show how Egyptians of rank 
were then beginning to assume the ad 
vantages of royalty in their preparations 
for future life. Earlier Egypt strove to 
provide gloriously for the king’s godlike 
future. Now, about 2600 B. C., nobles 
adorned their tombs, also, with the pic 
tures and writings considered so magi 
cally real and useful in the world to 


come. 
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New 100-Ton Cyclotron 
Is To Be Built By M. i. T. 


AY ATOM-SMASHING cyclotron to 
be devoted exclusively to medical 
and biological research, will be construct- 
ed at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology during the coming year, Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president, has an- 
nounced. 

The machine, to weigh more than a 
hundred tons, will be of the most ap- 
proved type and of the same general 
size as the largest yet built, with the ex- 
ception of the giant one now under con- 
struction at the University of California 
by its inventor, Prof. Ernest Lawrence. 

In announcing plans for the cyclotron, 
enabled by a grant from the John and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation of New 
York, Dr. Compton said: 

“The Institute is in a fortunate posi- 
tion to undertake this work for two 
reasons. First, because Prof. Robley D. 
Evans, under whose direction the cyclo- 
tron will be built and operated, has de- 
veloped an unusually successful tech- 
nique for the detection, measurement 
and handling of radioactive chemical 
elements of the type which can be pro- 
duced in large quantities by a cyclotron. 
It was for this technique as applied spe- 
cifically to radium poisoning that he 
was awarded the Theobald Smith prize 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science a year ago. 

“Working up to the present with a 
relatively very feeble source of radio- 
active materials, Prof. Evans has never- 
theless done some very interesting ex- 
ploratory work regarding the medical 


possibilities in the use of particular ra- 
dioactive elements, in collaboration with 
several members of the Harvard Medi 
cal School and local hospitals, and also 
in collaboration with members of the 
department of biology and public health 
at Technology. 

“The new cyclotron will permit work 
of this type to be greatly extended in 
power and scope and the program may 
be considered as a joint program be 
tween Prof. Evans’ group of physicists 
together with biologists at M.I.T. and 
medical research men in neighboring in- 
stitutions. 

“The second fortunate element in the 
situation at M.I.T. is the parallel pro- 
gram of the high voltage electrostatic 
generator of Prof. Van de Graaff, who 
with his colleagues is engaged in a very 
comprehensive program of atomic phy 
sics. This program comprises not only 
the very important medical X-ray appli 
cations, which a cyclotron is inherently 
unable to handle, but includes also a 
comprehensive program of investigation 
in atomic physics which will parallel the 
investigations which can be made with 
the cyclotron.” 

Science News Letter, July 30, 19388 

Scientists are finding it hard to raise 
apple maggot flies in captivity, in order 
to learn how to destroy them. 

A waterfall is hotter at the bottom 
than at the top, because of the heat gen- 
erated as the water strikes ground. 
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*First Glances at New Books 


Physiology 
ApvENTURES IN RespirRATION: Mopgs 


or AsPHYXIATION AND Metuops oF Re- 
susCITATION—Yandell Henderson—W4u- 
liams & Wilkins, 316 p., illus., $3. Prof. 
Henderson gives a highly readable nar- 
rative account of his experiments and 
theories on the physiology of respiration. 


Science News Letter, July 30, 19388 

Ethnology 
Music or SANto Dominco PUEBLO, 
New Mexico—Frances Densmore — 


Southwest Museum, 186 p., $2. Music ts 
so much a part of Pueblo life, that a 
monograph like this naturally includes 
games, rites, medical lore, prayers, and 
dances, all linked with music. As usual 
in Miss Densmore’s reports, this one pre- 
sents musical scores and words of many 


songs. 
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Archaeology 

Never to Dis: The Egyptians in Their 
Own Words—Josephine Mayer and Tom 
Prideaux—Viking, 224 p., illus., $3.50. 
As an introduction to Egyptian litera- 
ture, this is a very delightful book. It 
gives pages of the old proverbs, stories 
and love songs, letters and hymns. The 
illustrations are numerous and are also 


by the Egyptians themselves. 
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Criminology 


Men Acainst Crime—Henry Lysing 
Kemp, 265 p., illus., $2.50. An ac- 
count, for non-professional readers, of 


the activities of the Federal Bureau . 
Investigation, carrying the approval « 


Director J. Edgar Hoover. 
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Archacology 
Tue Hicu 


Itza, YUCATAN, 


Priest's Grave, CHICHEN 
Mexico—Edward H. 
Thompson; Ed. with notes and intro- 
duction by J. Eric Thompson—Field 
Museum, 64 p., illus., 75 c. Contains the 
réport which Edward Thompson pre- 
pared in 1897, regarding a ruined pyra- 
mid on his estate. Some of the material 
taken from this pyramid is now in the 
Field Museum. The ruins are very sim- 


ilar in plan to the well-known Castillo. 
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Economies 

An Economic Survey oF ANCIENT 
Rome, Vor. IV: Arrica, Syria, GREECE, 
Asta Minor—Tenney Frank, ed.—Johns 
Hopkins, 950 p., $5. A continuation of 
the monumental task of describing con- 
ditions throughout the Roman empire. 


The authors, four educators, have 
brought together material from excava- 
tions and from inscriptions, providing a 
remarkably full account of the city life, 


finance, commerce, and labor. 
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Chemistry 


PRINCIPLES OF OrGANIC CHEMISTRY— 
H. P. Starck—Chem. Pub. Co. of N. Y., 
664 p., $5. A British text giving prepara- 
tion for pre-medical certificate tests for 
such schools as Oxford, Cambridge and 
London Universities. The book contains 
plenty of mental “meat” which may 
for American students. 


prove “tough” 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 
Decumentation 
Wuo Uses THE Pusiic Lisrary— 


William Converse Haygood—Univ. Chi- 
cago Press, 137 p., $2. A survey of the 
patrons of the circulation and reference 
departments of the New York Public 


Library. 
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Archaeology 
Tue ANTIQUITIES oF SouTH ARABIA— 


Nabih Amin Faris, tr., and ed.—Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 119 p., $2.50. A trans- 
lation from the Arabic with notes of the 
noted Arabian scholar al Hamdani’s geo- 
graphic work describing ruins in South 
Arabia, as he saw them in the tenth 
century. The work translated is the 


eighth book of “al-Iklil.” 
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Technology 
AMERICAN Woot HanpBpook—Werner 


von Bergen and Herbert R. Mauers- 
berger—American Wool Handbook Co., 
864 p., $3.95, $4.75 foreign. A practical 
text and refesence “task for the Ameri- 
can woolen and worsted manufacturing 


and allied industries. Illustrated. 
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Decumentatics 
Ciassiriep List oF PERIODICALS FOR 


THE CotLecE Lisrary (2d ed.)—Guy R. 
Lyle and Virginia M. Trumper, com- 
pilers—Faxon, 96 p., $1.25. A second edi- 
tion of selected periodicals which should 
prove valuable for college libraries, as 


well as other libraries. 
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Chemistry 
AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE CAUSES 


AND PREVENTION OF THE CORROSION OF 
Tar Stirts—D. D. Pratt, H. C. K. Ison, 
and R. G. Wood—British Library of 


Information, 30 p., 30 c¢. 
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Photography 
Miniature CAMERA Work—Willard 


D. Morgan and Henry M. Lester, eds.— 
Morgan & Lester, 303 p., illus., $4. A 
magnificently illustrated handbook and 
laboratory manual for any photographer. 
Fifteen leading photographers contrib- 


ute the chapters of this work. 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 


Physics 
ELectron AND Nucvear Puysics (2d 


ed.)—J. Barton Hoag—Van Nostrand, 
502 p., $4. A textbook for use of gradu- 
ate students which will help introduce 
them to the modern field of atomic and 
nuclear research. Laboratory experiments 
are provided which have been adapted 


from the original experimental technique. 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1988 


Mineralogy ” 
MINERAL TABLES FOR THE DETERMINA- 


TION OF MINERALS BY THEIR PHYSICAL 
Properties (3rd ed.)—Arthur S. Eakle 
—Wiley, 73 p. $1.50. 


Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 


Cartography 

OrriciaL Map Pustications—Walter 
Thiele—A merican Library Assn., 356 p., 
$4.75. A valuable outline of map sources, 
painstakingly compiled and carefully 
written up, of particular interest to those 
engaged in research in the natural sci- 


ences. No illustrations. 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 


Biclogy 
A Lasoratory AND Fietp GuIDE To 


Biococy—Samuel H. Williams — Mac- 
millan, 130 p., $1.25. Small enough to 
be carried easily in a pocket, packed 
with pertinent questions, this little book 


should serve as a valuable teaching aid. 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 


Botany 


Corrre—B. E. Dahlgren—Field Mu- 
seum, 45 p., illus. 25 c. A compact 
pamphlet on a very popular subject, with 


lots of pictures, 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1938 


Ch Ri.) 

Amnuat Review oF BrocHEMIsTRY, 
Vor. VII—James Murray Luck and Carl 
R. Noller, eds..—Annual Reviews, Inc., 
571 p., $5. A storehouse of facts and ref- 
erence about the recent progress in this 
field. Only through such compilations 
and guides to the literature can research 
workers keep up with what is going on. 
Since many of the sections come from 
workers abroad, this is truly interna- 


tional in scope. 
Science News Letter, July 30, 19388 























